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ACCIPITER cooperi, 44, 
velox, 44, 


Adams, E., day with the raptores, 21: 
Finches again, 24; persistent nesting 
the Anna’s Hummingbird, 28; Western 
Evening Grosbeak Santa Clara Co., 

occidentalis, go. 

nivosa, 94. 
vocifera, 

Aeronautes melanoleucus, 43. 

Estrelata scalaris, 99. 

cooperi, 

Agelaius phoeniceus, 
longirostris, 

Alcedo inspida bengalensis, 46. 

Ammodramus beldingi, 73. 
caudacutus becki, 77. 
rostratus guttatus, 92. 
sandwichensis alaudinus, 92. 
sandwichensis bryanti, 87. 

Amphispiza belli cinerea, 93. 

Anas boschas, go. 
carolinensis, 90. 
penelope, go. 

Anthus pensilvanicus, 93. 


or. 


Aphelocoma californica, 42. 

Aquila 

Ardea herodias, 
virescens, 

Arenaria interpres, 94. 

Asio accipitrinus, 92. 

Astragalinus lawrencei, 42, 45, 92. 
psaltria, 42, 45. 

Atkinson, L., notes Warbler 
and the individuality eggs, 29: cap- 
ture rabbit Golden Eagle, 50; 
Band-tailed Pigeon nesting Santa 
Clara Co., Cal., 57; nesting the Cali- 
fornia Cuckoo, 95. 

Atthis morcomi, 

Auklet, Cassin’s, 85, 

Rhinoceros, 17. 

Auriparus flaviceps, 93. 

Aythya affinis, 
collaris, go. 

BARLOw, C., William Cobleigh, 12; prom- 
inent Californian ornithologists, Otto 
Emerson, 20; early Hummingbirds’ 
nesting, 24; the unlimited collecting 
birds breeding season justified? 47. 
another chapter the nesting Den- 
droica occidentalis and other Sierra 
notes, 59; prominent Californian ornith- 
ologists, Rollo Beck, 77; the nesting 
the Black-throated Gray Warbler, 96. 

Beck, H., nesting the Santa Cruz Jay, 
additional notes the birds Santa 
Cruz Island, 85; notes the Black 
Swift Monterey Co., Cal., 94. 

Beck, Rollo H., sketch of, 77. 

Belding, L., nesting aonala- 
auduboni the Sierra Nevadas, 


21; Hylocichla ustulata the Si- 
Nevadas, 29; notice his ‘Water 
Birds the Pacific District,’ 57, 99. 


Bittern, American, 94. 
Blackbird, Brewer’s, 92. 


Sonoran Redwinged, 92. Cols 
Bluebird, Mountain, 29, 31, 52, Colt 
Western, 52, 93. Colt 
Bobolink, 73, 
Botaurus lentiginosus, 94. Con 

Bowles, H., decoy nests the Western Win- 
ter Wren, 72. 

bernicla, go. 

Brant, go. 

Breninger, F., the passing Alfonse For- 
rer, 66; Bobolink Monterey and White- Cort 
throated Sparrow Santa Cruz, Cal., 93. 

Bubo virginianus saturatus, 79. 
virginianus subarcticus, 92. Corv 

go. 

Bunting, Lazuli, 45. Cow 

Bush-Tit, 43. 
California, 45. Cran 

abbreviatus, 
borealis calurus, 44, 67, Cros: 

CALLIPEPLA gambeli, Cuck 

Calypte anna, 24, 42, 67. Curl 
67. Cyan 

Caracara, Audubon’s, 

Cardinalis, 16. Cyan 

Carpodacus mexicanus clementis, 44. Cyps 
mexicanus frontalis, 41, 68, 92. 
purpureus californicus, 68. 

Carriger, W., unusual lining Red-bel- 
lied Hawk’s nest and Sonoma county 
notes, 51; elevated nest the Lutescent Dend 
Warbler, 72; the Yellow Rail and 

Whet Sonoma county, Cal., 72; Dend 
notes the nesting the Slender- 

billed Nuthatch, 83; breeding the 

Dusky Horned Lark eastern Wash- 
ington, 86. 

Cathartes aura, 67, Dolic 

Certhia familiaris occidentalis, 68. Dove 

alcyon, 92. 

Dryo 

Cheetura 44. 

Duck 

Chameea fasciata, 79. 

Charitonetta albeola, go. 

Chat, Long-tailed, 95. 

Chickadee, Chestnut-backed, 84. 
Oregon, 84. 

Chondestes grammacus strigatus, 68, 92. 

Chordeiles virginianus henryi, 28. 

Chrysomitris forreri, 66. 

Chrysotis forreri, 66. 

Circus hudsonius, 94. 

Cistothorus palustris paludicola, 93. 

Cobleigh, Wm. S., obituary notice of, 12. 

Coccothraustes vespertinus montanus, 31, 54, Eme 
Emp 

Cohen, A., California Clapper Rail Ala-} Ereu 
meda, Co.Cal, 31; nesting and other 


Si- 
Vater 


Win- 


For- 
93- 


scent 
725 
nder- 


2. 
31, 


Ala- 


the Oregon Towhee, 61; 
Warbler Alameda county, Cal., 82; 
notes from Alameda, Cal., 95; northern 
record for the Black-chinned Spar- 
107. 

Colaptes cafer, 44, 67, 92. 

Columba fasciata, 67. 

Columbigallina passerina pallescens, 91. 

Condor, California, 19, 25, 

Contopus borealis, 
richardsonii, 67. 


Cooper Ornithological Club California, list 
members the, 120. 

Coot, American, 91. 


Cormorant, Baird’s, 85. 
Brandt’s, go. 
Farallone, 85, 102. 


Corvus americanus, 68. 

corax sinuatus, 45, 68, 92. 
Cowbird, Dwarf, 92. 
Crow, Ringed, 46. 
Crane, Sandhill, 
Creeper, California, 53. 
Crossbill, American, 30, 54. 
Cuckoo, California, 95. 
Curlew, Long-billed, 45, 91. 


Cyanocitta stelleri, 79. 
stelleri frontalis, 67. 

Cyanospiza 45, 68. 

Cypseloides niger, 77. 

record for Los Angeles 
county, Cal., 51; importance accur- 
acy lists, 115; Gray-crowned Leu- 
costicte Mt. Whitney, Cal., 

Dendrocygna fulva, 

Dendroica zstiva, 68. 
auduboni, 31, 45, 
coronata, 54. 
coronata hooveri, 32. 
occidentalis, 59. 


Dolichonyx oryzivorus, 73. 


Dove, Mexican Ground, 73, 
Mourning, 

Dryobates scalaris bairdi, 92. 

Duck, Fulvous Tree, 10, 51. 
Ruddy, 
Lesser Scaup, go. 
Ring-necked, 9o. 

EAGLE, Bald, 42. 

Golden, 22, 50, 79, 

Editorial, 14, 34, 56, 74, 98, 118. 

Emerson, O., Dr. James Cooper, com- 
ing the Mockingbird, 27; fall notes 
from Haywards, Cal., 28; American 
Crossbills Alameda county, Cal., 30; 
albino Dwarf Hermit Thrush and West- 
Robin, 30; winter observations 
Anna’s Hummingbird, 71. 

Emerson, Otto, sketch of, 20. 

Empidonax 42. 


Ereunetes occidentalis, 
FALCO cooperi, 


perigrinus anatum, 44, 
sparverius deserticolus, 44, 67, 91. 
Finch, House, 24, 29, 41, 81, 92. 
California Purple, 
Flicker, Red-shafted, 44, 92. 
Flycatcher, Ash-throated, 
Buff-breasted, 105. 
Olivaceous, 104. 
Olive-sided, 
Sulphur-bellied, 103, 112. 
Vermilion, 92. 
Western, 42, 82. 
Forrer, Alphonse, obituary notice of, 66. 
Fulica americana, 
GAYLORD, A., spring migration the San 
Gabriel valley, 
Geococcyx californianus, 92. 
Geothylpis trichas occidentalis, 93. 
Plumbeous, 93. 
Godwit, Marbled, 
Goldfinch, Arkansas, 42. 
42, 92. 
Goose, White-cheeked, 81. 
Grebe, American Eared, 19. 
Pied-billed, 
Western, go. 
Grinnell, J., the Rhinoceros Auklet Catalina 
island, 17. 
Grosbeak, Black-headed, 45, 79. 
Western Blue, 44. 
Western Evening, 31, 54, 77- 
Guillemot, go. 
Guiraca lazula, 44. 
Gull, Heermann’s 
Ivory, 54. 
Ring-billed, go. 
Western, 41, 90, Ior. 
Grus mexicana, 


melanocephala, 45. 
Halizetus leucocephalus, 42. 
Hawfinch, Masked, 46. 
Hawk, Cooper’s, 44, 
Desert Sparrow, 44, 
Duck, 44, 45. 
Marsh, 94. 
Red-bellied, 51. 
Sharp-shinned, 44, 
Zone-tailed, gt. 
Heleodytes brunneicapillus, 93. 
Helminthophila celata sordida, 18, 42. 
rubricapilla gutturalis, 60. 
Heron, Black-crowned Night, 91. 
Great Blue, 
Green, 
Hirundo erythrogaster, 45. 
Holmes, H., the Old-Squaw and Fulvous 
Tree Duck Alviso, Cal., 51. 
Hoover, J., the gopher snake asa despoiler 
quails’ nests, 75. 
Howard, W., summer resident warblers 
Arizona, 37, 63; some the summer fly- 
catchers Arizona, 103. 


Hummingbird, Anna’s, 28, 42, 71. 
Allen’s, 18, 42, 71. 
Black-chinned, 92. 

Rufous, 

Hylocichla 45, 54. 
auduboni, 21. 
ustulata cedica, 29. 

White-faced Glossy, 

Icterus bullocki, 45. 
cucullatus nelsoni, 68. 

Santa Cruz, 42, 42, 79, 86. 

Jewett, B., nesting observations 
Black Phoebe, 13. 

Johnson, account the taking 
four sets eggs the Ivory Gull, 54. 

Johnson, H.C., nesting Snipe 
Utah, 26; successful day with the 
Duck Hawks, 45; ravens nesting ona 
railroad bridge, 71. 

Junco caniceps, 81. 
hyemalis, 52, 73, 81, 95. 
hyemalis oregonus, 45, 79, 80, 93. 
hyemalis pinosus, 81. 
hyemalis thurberi, 68, 81. 


Junco, Oregon, 45, 
Slate-colored, 52, 81. 
Thurber’s, 
KAEDING, the genus Califor- 
nia, 79. 
Killdeer, 
Kingbird, Arkansas, 
Cassin’s, 
Kingfisher, Belted, 46, 92. 
Kinglet, Ruby-crowned, 52, 54, 93. 
Western Golden-crowned, 28, 52. 
Kite, Black, 46. 
Kobbe, H., observations the nesting 
rufescens Washington, 84. 
ludovicianus anthonyi, 42, 79. 
ludovicianus excubitorides, 93. 


Lark, Horned, 85. 
Desert Horned, 92. 
Dusky Horned, 85. 
Island Horned, 41. 
Larus delawarensis, go. 
eburneus, 54. 
occidentalis, 
Leland, J., nesting the Western Fly- 
catcher San Gabriel Canon, 82. 
Leucosticte, Gray-crowned, 
Limosa fedoa, 

Linton, B., observations the American 
Raven Southern California, 
Littlejohn, C., three records for San Mateo 

Co., Cal., 73. 
Loon, Pacific, 
Lophortyx californica vallicola, 67. 
Loxia curvirostra minor, 51, 54. 
Lusk, D., nesting the Sulphur-bellied 
Flycatcher, 112. 
MAGPIE, 46. 
Black-billed, 29. 
Yellow-billed, 29. 


Mailliard, J., spring notes the birds 
Santa Cruz island, California, April, 1898, 
41; notes from Marin and San Benito 
counties, Cal., 53. 


Mallard, go. 
Martin, Western, 81. 


McCormick, I., breeding habits the 
Least Tern Los Angeles Co., Cal., 49. 

McGregor, C., new race the Brown 
Towhee, 11; protective coloration, 16; 
the Myrtle Warbler California and 
description new race, 31; description 
new California song sparrow, 35; 
Eastern Junco and White-throated Spar- 
row California, 52; some summer 
birds Palamar Mts. from the notes 
Maurice Hatch, 67; 
alter cases,’’ 69; notes California 
song sparrows, 87; plea for the general 
use scientific names, 114. 


McLain, B., notice his ‘Contributions 
North American Herpetology,’ 56; pro- 
test, 
Meadowlark, Western, 45, 
Megascops asio bendirei, 92. 
asio trichopsis, 92. 
Melanerpes formicivorus bairdi, 67. 
torquatus, 29, 53. 
uropygialis, 92. 
Melospiza fasciata fallax, 93. 
fasciata graminea, 44, 86. 
fasciata ingersolli, 35. 


fasciata montana, 28. 
lincolni, 45. 
melodia 88. 
melodia cleonensis, 87. 
gouldii, 87. 
melodia ingersolli, 88. 
melodia pusillula, 87. 
melodia samuelis, 87. 
Milvus ater, 46. 
polyglottos, 27, 42, 93. 
Mockingbird, 17, 27, 42, 93. 
Molothrus ater obscurus, 92. 
Myiarchus cinerascens, 67. 


Murrelet, Xantus, 102. 
NELSON, W., notice his ‘Natural History 
the Tres Marias Islands, Mexico,’ 
Nighthawk, Texan, 
Western, 28. 
Northern Division, official minutes of, 
76, 100, 
Numenius longirostris, 
Nuthatch, Red-breasted, 28, 52, 53. 
Slender-billed, 52, 83. 
Nycticorax nycticorax 
deglandi, go. 
Old-Squaw, 
Oreortyx pictus, 79. 
pictus plumiferus, 67, 80. 
Oriole, Arizona Hooded, 
Bullock's, 29, 45. 
Oroscoptes montanus, 93. 
Osgood, H., notice his fasciata 
and its Subspecies,’ 74. 


15, 58, 


Oto 


Ouz 


Oys 
PAR 


Par 


Pas: 
Pass 


Pel 
Peli 


Pew 
Pha 
Pha 


Pica 
Pige 
Pira 
Pipi 


Pipi 
Podi 
Poli 
Poly 
Pooc 


Porz 
Price 


Psalt 
Pseu 
Publ 
Pyro 
Pyrr 
RAIL 


Rave 


nito 


Otocoris alpestris arenicola, 92. 
alpestris 67. 
alpestris insularis, 41. 
alpestris merrilli, 86. 

Ouzel, Water, 23. 

Owl, Burrowing, 92. 

the Mexican Screech, 92. 

Saw-Whet, 72. 


Short-eared, 92. 
16; Western Horned, 21, 22, 36, 92. 
and Oystercatcher, Black, 85. 
tion PARTRIDGE, California, 61. 
Plumed, 
Valley, 73. 
Parus atricapillus occidentalis, 84. 
nces 68. 
inornatus, 68. 
rufescens, 84. 
Passer montanus, 46. 
Passerella iliaca megarhyncha, 8o. 
iliaca unalaschcensis, 28. 
Pelecanus erythrorhynchos, 
Pelican, American White, go. 
Brown, 
Petrel, Black, 
Leache’s, 73, 
Petrochelidon lunifrons, 68. 
Pewee, Western Wood, 
Phainopepla nitens, 68, 93. 
Phainopepla, 


Phalacrocorax penicillatus, go. 
nuttalli nitidus, 92. 
Phoebe, Black, 13, 45, 92. 
Say’s, 7» 92. 

Pica caudata, 46. 
Pigeon, Band-tailed, 57. 
Piranga ludoviciana, 68. 
Pipilo aberti, 93. 
fuscus 
fuscus crissalis, 11, 61. 
maculatus megalonyx, 47, 68, 86. 
maculatus oregonus, 42, 61. 


American, 53, 93, 95- 
podiceps, 
Polioptila plumbea, 93. 
Polyborus cheriway, 


Poocetes gramineus affinis, 30. 
gramineus confinis, 92. 


Poor-will, 92. 
Porzana coturniculus, 99. 


Price, W., some winter birds the lower 
Colorado Valley, 89. 


Psaltriparus minimus californicus, 45. 
Pseudogryphus californianus, 67. 
Publications received, 36, 58, 76, 100. 
Pyrocephalus rubineus mexicanus, 
Pyrrhuloxia, 16. 
RAIL, California Clapper, 31. 

Yellow, 72. 


Raven, American, 45, 68, 71, 92. 
92. 


Ray, winter birds Shanghai, 46; pe- 
culiar eggs California Shrike and 
other notes, 53. 

Redhead, 


Redington, P., the condor Santa Barbara 
county, I9; taking egg, 75. 

Redtail, Western, 21, 22, 44, 

Redstart, Painted, 65. 


Regulus calendula, 54, 93. 
satrapa olivaceus, 28. 


Rising, G., capture California Condor, 
25. 

Roadrunner, 92. 

Robertson, H., nesting Belding’s Sparrow, 
73; nesting notes from Los Angeles, 
Cal., 94. 

Robin, Western, 52. 

Rothschild, and Hartert, notice 
their the Ornithology the 
Galapagos Islands,’ 116. 

SALPINCTES obsoletus, 93. 

Sandpiper, Baird’s, 

Western, 

Sapsucker, Redbreasted, 28, 54. 
Red-naped, 

Sayornis nigricans, 45, 92. 
saya, 92. 

Scolecophagus cyanocephalus, 68, 

Scoter, White-winged, go. 

Selasphorus alleni, 42. 

Shearwater, Black-vented, 102. 


Shields, M., nesting the Fulvous Tree 
Duck, 
Shoveller, go. 
Shrike, California, 29. 
Island, 42. 
White-rumped, 93. 
Sialia arctica, 29, 52, 93. 
mexicana occidentalis, 68, 93. 
Sitta canadensis, 53, 28, 95. 
carolinensis aculeata, 68. 
Slevin, E., early bird arrivals for 1899, 29; 
Violet-green Swallow Marin county; 
two unrecorded captures, 73. 
Snipe, Wilson’s, 26. 
Southern Division, official minutes of, 15, 36, 
58, 76, 
Sparrow, 73. 
93. 
Desert Song, 93. 
English, 53. 
Fox, 17. 
Golden-crowned, 45. 
Gray Sage, 93- 
Intermediate, 41, 89, 92. 
Lincoln’s, 45. 
Mendocino Song, 87. 
Mountain Song, 28. 
Oregon Vesper, 30. 
Rufous-crowned, 77. 
Santa Barbara Song, 44. 
St. Lucas, 92. 
Tehama Song, 35. 


Thick-billed, 54. 
Townsend’s, 28. 

Tree, 46. 

Western Chipping, 42, 43, 
Western Lark, 92. 

Western Savanna, 92. 
Western Vesper, 92. 
White-throated, 52, 93. 

Spatula clypeata, go. 

Speotyto cunicularia 92. 

Spinus lawrencei, 42, 45, 92. 
psaltria, 42, 45. 
psaltria 73. 

Spizella atrigularis, 107. 
breweri, 93, 94. 
socialis 42, 68, 93. 

Sphyrapicus ruber, 28, 54. 

Stephens, F., lassoing California Vulture, 88. 

Sterna fosteri, go. 

Sturnella magna neglecta, 45, 68, 92. 

Swallow, Barn, 45. 

Cliff, 
Tree, 52. 
Violet-green, 29, 73. 

Swarth, two albinos from Los Angeles, 
Cal., Black Oystercatcher Anacapa 
Islands, 85; notes from Los Angeles, 
Cal., 94. 

Swift, Black, 94. 

Vaux, 44. 
White-throated, 43. 

Symphemia semipalmata inornata, 91. 

TACHYCINETA thalassina, 29, 68. 

Tanager, Louisiana, 

Taylor, R., the individuality eggs, 99. 

Teal, Green-winged, go. 

Tern, Least, 49. 

Royal, 

Thrasher, California, 95. 
Conte’s 36. 
Sage, 93. 

Thrush, Audubon’s Hermit, 
Dwarf 30, 45, 52, 
Russet-backed, 52, 96. 
Varied, 52. 

Thryomanes bewickii spilurus, 42, 43. 

Thryothorus bewickii leucogaster, 93. 

Titmouse, Plain, 53. 

Towhee, Abert’s, 89, 93. 

California Brown, 61, 81. 
Green-tailed, 
Northern Brown, 
Oregon, 42, 61. 

Tringa bairdi, 

Trochilus alexandri, 92. 
violajugulum, 

Troglodytes aztecus, 68. 
hiemalis pacificus, 72. 

Turnstone, Common, 94. 

Turdus aonalaschke, 


chinensis, 46. 
sequoiensis, 21. 


Tyrannus verticalis, 45. 


URIA, 90. 

VERDIN, 

Vireo flavoviridis forreri, 66. 
gilvus, 68. 
huttoni, 44. 

Vireo, Cassin’s, 
Warbling, 

Vulture, California, 88. 
Turkey, 22, 

WARBLER, Audubon’s, 17, 29, 39, 45, 64, 81, 


93- 

Black-throated Gray, 64, 96. 

Calaveras, 60. 

Dusky, 17, 42, 43, 86. 

39. 

Hermit, 48, 59, 77. 

Hoover’s, 32. 

Lucy’s, 37. 

Lutescent, 72. 

81, 82. 

Myrtle, 31, 54. 

Olive, 37. 

Pileolated, 96. 

Red-faced, 65. 

Sonora Yellow, 39. 

Townsend’s, 

Virginia’s, 63. 

Vellow, 81. 

Waxwing, Cedar, 
Welch, M., the Phainopepla Calaveras 
county, notes Lewis’ Woodpecker, 

29; echoes from outing, 108. 
Widgeon, go. 

Willard, M., nesting the Water Ouzel, 23; 

Oregon Vesper Sparrow Alameda 

30. 
Willet, Western, 
Woodpecker, Baird’s, 92. 

California, 

Gila, 92. 

Lewis’, 29, 53- 

Pileated, 48. 

Wren, Baird’s, 93. 

Cactus, 93. 

Dotted Canon, 77. 

Parkman’s, 53. 

Rock, 93. 

Tule, 53, 93- 

Vigor’s, 17, 42, 43, 53- 

Western Winter, 53, 72, 95- 
YELLOWTHROAT, Western, 93, 96. 
ZAMELODIA melanocephala, 68. 
Zenaidura macroura, 67, 


Zonotrichia albicollis, 52. 
coronata, 45. 
leucophrys, 80, 94. 
leucophrys intermedia, 41, 92, 
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A SKETCH, 


[By W. Emerson, President of the Cooper Ornithological Club. | 


the wish the Club, that the initial 

number the BULLETIN should con- 
tain brief sketch the life him, whose 
our Club named,—Dr. James 
Cooper. 

The fact that Dr. Cooper, though very 
feeble, yet alive, precludes from entering 
upon any detailed view his private life, even 
though that phase with which his friends 
most delight. must, therefore, confine 
the scientific aspect his life, 


Tis proper, and accordance with 


thousands who have never met him, and who 
will pained learn that almost im- 
possible for him receive visitors, dif- 
ficult and painful for him speak. 

When became necessary for visit 
him verify certain portions this sketch, 
noticed his evident pleasure when 
learned that the Club intended publish its 
own BULLETIN, and expressed the wish 
all that could further its. interests. 
this was once promise and 
For many years had been 
friend and guide, ard necessarily our 
mind reverted the time when learned 
bird-life his fect. looked his kindly 
face and listened the almost inarticulate 
words, memory traveled backward the 
time our first lesson bird-life; sitting 
the shadow the trees, and the 
student watching the birds which noted 
they flew about jumped from stone 
stone, making the air vibrate with their 
music. 

Eighteen years ago! vista time 
here unrolled. What changes this period has 


wrought, yet memory again giving his 
first field lesson, taking the Rock Wren for 
object study sits huge 
blue-gray rock singing its song wel- 
come. Here talked Nature all 
her varied forms; told the birds, their 
songs, their flights, plumage and their home- 
life; their loves and hates, joys and sor- 
rows! Allof this was told common lan- 
guage, without scientific nomenclature, and 
thus saw Nature and her works through 
the eyes one who loved and had long ques- 
tioned and learned many her secrets, 
until the setting sun found yet worshiping 
Nature’s temple, and the student gaining 
his first glimpse into that grand arcana. 
This was manner; thus 
gathered around him the young ornithologists 
and the field taught them the lessons 
bird-life, and was from the incentives 
these field studies that our Club was formed, 
and his honor named, and the Club meet- 
ing held December 1896, was 
unanimous vote placed our roll Hon- 
orary Life Member. 

The Secretary the Club, Mr. Barlow, 
fully expressed the sentiments all when, 
advising Dr. Cooper the action, wrote: 
“The Club which was named your honor 
was organized June 22, 1893. Asan 
organization comparatively young workers, 
all feel indebted yourself and the few 
remaining veceran ornithologists for the ex- 
cellent and valuable material which you have 
prepared the years past.’’ 

James Cooper was born June 19, 1830, 
New York, being the eldest family six 
children. the spring 1837, his father, Wil- 
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liam Cooper, moved New Jersey and settled 
Slongha, near Hoboken, where James com- 
menced his school life, but was not until 
was ten years age that his school life really 
began, prior this time was subject 
many and severe spells illness. was 
obliged walk mile more through the 
fields, took many the side paths for the 
purpose hunting birds, shells, snakes and 
other objects natural history, thus early 
showing the tendency which has marked his 
later years. During this period and the succeed- 
ing years, was largely indebted his father 
for his education and real preparation for his 
few words the father who exerted great 
influence the son. 

His father, William Cooper, was born the 
year 1798, and was the son Cooper, 
English merchant, who, coming New 
York shortly after the Revolutionary War, ac- 
cumulated comfortable fortune, and died 
1801. William gave all ideas business and 
devoted his life the study Nature, in- 
heriting these tastes from his mother, who was 
Miss Frances Graham. the age nineteen 
William Cooper united with number others 
and established the Lyceum Natural History 
New York, which became the school many 
our noted scientists. Senator Samuel 
Mitchell, D., was the first President, who 
with Cooper laid the foundation its magnifi- 
cent museum. Nathaniel Paulding, the poet, 
was its first Secretary, and William Cooper was 
Secretary 1818 when was incorporated. 
For many years Dr. John Torrey, who was the 
educator many our noted botanists, was 
the curator the museum, and the intimate 
personal friend Mr. Cooper, and him 
Dr. Torrey dedicated his first real botani- 
cal work, Botany the Northern and 
this time Prof. Eaton was, 
under the direction Courtland Van Rens- 
selaer, making geological surveys. These 
old records the Lyceum, 
before write, vividly recall the early 
struggling days science the United States. 
What list scientific workers, these old 
files proceedings recall. Mark the time, 
1818 to 1854. . 

1821 William Cooper departed for Europe 
order perfect himself zoology, and was 
the first American member the Zoological 
Society London. attended the lectures 
Cuvier and those master minds the Jardin 
des Plantes, and his return the United 
States took the study be- 
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ing among the first our country engage 
this science. becamie the warm friend 
Schoolcraft who afterwards made for himself 
name historian the Indian races. 
William Cooper was the friend, correspond- 
ent and co-laborer Lucian Bonaparte, and 
edited the last two volumes Bonaparte’s 
works, who showed his appreciation 
the assistance dedicating Cooper 
one the finest his new species, 
cooperi, the type specimen which was shot 
Cooper Hudson County, and, an- 
other type specimen, cooperi, 
was also taken him, and unique the 
fact that second specimen has been secured. 
The result William Cooper’s ornithologi- 
cal work largely incorporated Bonaparte’s 
works. friend Audubon, and Nut- 
tall, and gave them the use his specimens 
and notes, and assisted them their works. 
died April 20, 1864, and this time, and 
his life long friend, John Torrey, were the only 
surviving members the original Lyceum, 
Mr. Cooper having been member forty-seven 
years. 

Nurtured such influences, his education 
such father, his earliest 
memory being the conversations such’ 
men, would for the subject 
our sketch other than that which has 
been,—an authority his own field study. 
1851 James Cooper graduated from the 
College Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York, and henceforth will known 
Dr. Cooper. The succeeding two years were 
spent the City hospitals, when the begin- 
ning the year find him taking the in- 
itiatory step that him was the turning point 
his life; period which hope and ambition 
regards certain directions became ruling 
factors and decided his course. 

may pardoned for dwelling moment 
period that strengthened his tendencies, 
and decided the course his ambitious future. 
this time the Government had determined 
nental railroad, and was making arrange- 
ments for preliminary survey for route be- 
tween St. Paul and Puget Sound, and, April 
27, 1853, Dr. Cooper signed contract with 
Stevens, (who had lately been ap- 
Governor the Territory Wash- 
ington, and placed charge the survey) 
one the physicians the survey. This ap- 
pointment meant more him than the mere 
him into direct contact with those bright and 
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able minds whose after acts became large 
portion the history our country, and 
science. galaxy bright names have 
been clustered around this survey. These 
were the men with whom our friend lived, 
thought and acted. 

the Eastern division Dr. Suckley was as- 
signed, while Dr. Cooper was assigned the 
Western under the direct superintendence 
Brevet Captain Geo. McClellan the En- 
Corps, whom reported June 14, 
1853. 

this point must digress note the 
names here associated, which few years 
were stand the supporters principles 
whose final disposition was made 
Civil War. Jefferson 
wrote and issued Dr. Cooper’s instructions; 
Grant the Regimental 
Quartermaster that issued his supplies; 
Donelson was the escort and 
Hardie command the Division the 
Pacific. 


our Davis 
was his 
was 


read the orders and documents 


signed these men, what memories are 
awakened! 

Connected with this survey was Mullen, who 
afterwards became the roadinaker. There were 
John Torrey, Asa Gray, Hayden, Gibbs, 
Meek, Baird, Conte, Lesqueraux, Warren, 
Suckley and others who were with 
Dr. Cooper, and who have written their names 
the scroll the world science. From 
June 14, 1853 April 1854, Dr. Cooper was en- 
gaged making botanical and zoological col- 
observations. 
This latter peculiar duty 
that was always the surgeons 
the army, but until this time had not 
been productive any tangible results, al- 
though Blodgett had attempted formulate 


some the laws regarding climatic conditions, 


lections 


work the 


assigned 


and was busy reducing the accumulated ob- 
servations, and Redfield had propounded his 
theory storms. While engaged the study 
the forest growth the Northwest, Dr. 
attention was directly called the 
correspondence between the forest distribution 
and climatic influences, which largely deter- 
mined the environment. The result this 
study was communicated the public through 
the Institute, and was the first 
systematic statement regarding the forest 
growth that was issued the Government. 
While Dr. Cooper can not regarded 
professional yet the reductions 
the observations this survey are models, 


and these observations had profound in- 
fluence his future work. The survey was 
disbanded April 1854, and 
dered our friend report Gov. Stevens 
Fort Vancouver. His specimens were trans- 
mitted Prof. Baird Washington, which 
place soon went for the purpose prepar- 
ing his report. Returning the coast 
spent the entire year 1855 collecting 
specimens natural history, and was this 
time that his attention was strongly fixed 
upon that line thought which probably 
best known—that Conchology. His 
report the ornithology the survey has 
become model, and marked deep, 
and comprehensive observations. 
Dr. Suckley was joint author with Cooper, 
and reported separate section. 

Late the fall 1855 Dr. Cooper went 
the coast Harbor, joining the Indian 
Treaty under Gov. Stevens, in- 
tending accompany the Governor the 
Blackfoot Council Fort Benton, but this 
was disappointed. the meantime 
made the Straits Fuca and spent 
month Whitby’s Island, collecting speci- 
mens, returning Shoalwater Bay July 
where remained until Oct. when 
sailed the Coast Survey steamer Active, 
invitation Capt. Allen, San Francisco. 
spent six collecting specimens 
the Santa Clara Valley, then proceeding south- 
ward Panama collected for his 
father, whose last scientific writing was re- 
port West Coast shells, Pacific Re- 
port, This large collection passed into the 
hands the Chicago Academy Sciences 
and was destroyed the great fire. Dr. Suck- 
ley was not with him this time, having 
returned the East. Altogether Dr. Cooper 
spent two years and three months Wash- 
ington Territory, and this was really his school 
preparation. From April until 
1857, all the work that did was his 
his love for science, and this point that 
bid farewell the botanist and welcome 
the ornithologist and conchologist. 

April 22, 1857, Dr. Cooper was the 
Secretary the Interior, appointed Surgeon 
the Wagon Road from Fort Kearney the 
South Pass and Honey Lake. However, when 
the expedition reached the Rocky Mountains, 
became necessary disband it, and the 
Doctor went trip through the 
Mojave desert. The results this trip are con- 
tained his various reports the fauna 
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Montana, Wyoming and the Mojave, and 
are scattered through his later writings. 
April 16, 1860, Gen. Scott issued special 
order No. 47, directing Dr. Cooper 
Contract Surgeon, report New York, 
and proceed thence Fort Columbus, 
Department Oregon, accompanying de- 
tachment recruits. This 
nated Oct. 19, 1860, but his contract was con- 
tinued Dec. that year. Again 
student find him collecting along the 
coast from San Francisco San Diego. From 
now henceforward view 
getic, thoughtful, scientific mind. From 1861 
1874 was one continuous series field 
observations and studies, the results which 
are embraced his numerous publications 
until the year 1890. This period will again 
examined when speak his publications. 

The gigantic struggle the Civil War found 
him student and active worker the field 
science. Watching this struggle, listening 
the roll-calls the dead, sick and wounded, 
again sought service the army, and 
May 24, 1864, Gov. Law commissioned 
him Assistant Surgeon, Cavalry, Cali- 
fornia Volunteers, and served with this 
regiment until its muster out. Even during 
this period did not relinquish his scientific 
work, which was that identification in- 
dividual specimens, reference, and pub- 
lishing his observations. was now sys- 
tematist and not January 1866, 
was married Miss Rosa Wells Oak- 
land, California. 

not our purpose draw aside the cur- 
tain that separates his scientific and public life 
from the sanctity his home-life. present 
feel that have right enter the 
home and paint the picture the peace 
and happiness that home circle, where, sur- 
wife and children, he, perfect 
security and the loving trust well spent 
life, calmly awaits the summons that shall bid 
him move another home. Sometime 
may our duty and pleasure draw the pic- 
ture his home life and write more fully 
his scientific life, but the time not yet 
come, and may that other and better pens 
than ours may perform this duty, but none 
would bring its accomplishment more loyal 
labor. Until Dr. Cooper was the act- 
ive practice his profession, when his health 
failing, moved Ventura County, Cali- 
fornia, and remained there engaged collect- 


ing until 1875 moved Hayward, Cali- 
fornia where now resides. 


Thus far have carried brief, running 
itinerary, were, his scientific life, re- 
counting his movements the time that 
moved Haywards, which our pur- 
pose leave this view his life, and take 
the purely scientific portion and his publica- 
tions. 1858 Dr. Cooper was made mem- 
ber the New York Lyceum, now New York 
Academy Sciences. Although not one 
the charter members the California Academy 
Sciences, one its early members, 
and until failing health prevented, one its 
earnest and active workers, holding for sev- 
eral years the office Vice President and one 
term Second Vice President. During the 
time the auxilliary clubs was the Presi- 
dent the Zoological Club. Much his 
active work connection with the Academy 
has been and was for some 
time curator this section. large number 
his works were first published the Pro- 
ceedings the Academy. did consider- 
able work the Geological Survey Cali- 
fornia under Whitney, portion this being 
pure geology and portion 
tology. Hecompiled the catalogue Cali- 
fornia Fossils for the Mining Bureau. 

Our first impulse was give full cata- 
logue his publications, but having arranged 
full list titles, have thought would 
meet the requirements this sketch 
ter manner synopsis subjects were 
given lieu the catalogue: Conchol- 
ogy, papers, Botany, papers, Ornithology, 
papers, Mammals, papers, other scientific 
subjects, papers. Total, 76. While his 
scientific work has been varied one, his 
ornithological work that particularly interests 
our Club, and may inappropriate for the 
BULLETIN present any other phase, yet be- 
fore examining his ornithological contributions 
cannot refrain from mentioning other 
work for the reason that bears directly 
certain phases his purely ornithological 
work. Necessarily must omit any refer- 
ence conchology and the 
scope the BULLETIN will not admit such 
discussion, our present purpose 
critically examine his ornithological writings, 
but rather draw attention the fact that 
Dr. Cooper one our best ornithologists, 
because, to many, the conchologist has over- 
shadowed the ornithologist his work. 
wish now refer directly the work that 
reality was the result his meteorological 


observations and directed his attention the 
question the geographical distribution 
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plants and animals. This subject has been 
distinctive all his later work, and 
are not error, was the first note the 
particular laws governing the environment 
bird-life. 

the time presented his essay the 
geographical distribution plants, one 
the United States, and only Candalle, Rich- 
ardand Humboldt Europe, had critically 
examined this subject, and Michaux, the ba- 
sis the forest growth portion the 
United States had noted it. While Purrsh, 
tram, Nuttall, Barton and Torrey had preceded 
him, they are silent the laws conditions 
governing the distribution, and while Douglas 
and Eschscholtz preceded him the West 
Coast and noted cases geographical distri- 
bution, they were from the very paucity 
systematic unable formulate 
any scientific Then 
gard this essay the first systematic presenta- 
tion this subject the United States. 
From the plants carried this question into 
the life history the and thence 
laid the foundation his generalizations re- 
garding the distribution bird-life. There 
can doubt that this question geo- 
graphical distribution has marked and modi- 
fied our views the life history birds, and 
from the mere descriptive technology or- 
nithology, have opened new and varied 
field ornithological study. 


generalizations. re- 


this particu- 
tion the special work this Club. the 
scientist the work Dr. Cooper special 
value, and this acknowledged and empha- 
sized Prof. Baird, who says: “By far the 
most valuable contribution the biography 
birds that has appeared since the 
time Audubon, that written Dr. 
Cooper the Geological Survey Califor- 
American Land Birds. 
Preface page 1.) 

While the number his publications 
conchology exceeds those ornithology, 
the latter they have taken the form finished 
works monographs, which have such 
value attaches the works Audubon, 
Baird, Wilson and Bendire. During his work 
the Pacific Coast Dr. Cooper discovered and 
established ten forms, which will made the 
subject paper our next issue. 

Lewis’ and Clarke’s explorations the head 
waters the Missouri River made known 


that vast expanse territory known the 
Northwest and Audubon, Nuttall and 
send were the first 


describe and make 


known its zoology. ‘The exploration Maj. 
Long 1870, which Dr. Edwin James was 
the scientist, reached the south and west 
the territory covered Lewis and Clark, 
but did not any great extent enlarge our 
knowledge its zoology, James was 
ter botanist than zoologist. certain ex- 
tent the same may remarked respecting the 
explorations Fremont, The botany these 
several surveys and explorations 
larly elaborated Torrey, Gray, James and 
Eaton, while the zoology was not thorough- 
elaborated. 

1831 Sir John Richardson published the 
the territory covered the Hudson Bay 
Company, but none these, however, explored 
Colorado, Arizona, Nevada and California, 
although the work Eschscholtz covered 
portion, and was not until the Geological 
Survey California under Whitney that this 
territory really became known science. 
Thus this survey becomes starting point 
and scientific epoch, were. this 
survey Dr. Couper was assigned zoologist 
mutual consent between and Whit- 
ney, the notes and specimens were placed 
the hands Prof. Baird for elaboration 
the Smithsonian Institute, and finally 
Land and Water Birds North America 
Baird, Brewer and Ridgway. This arrange- 
ment, however, was not practically carried 
out, and large portion this work was pub- 
lished Whitney part the California 
Reports. portion the bird skins were 
deposited the State University Berkeley. 

Thus was the zoological work Dr. 
Cooper connection with this survey that 
has enlarged our real knowledge the 
zoology this section. Thus, from December 
1860 until April 1862, and considerable por- 
tion 1863 was collecting the Colorado 
Valley near Fort Mojave. This included the 
vicinity San Diego, San Pedro, Santa Bar- 
bara and the islands the coast. 1864 
explored portion the coast from Bolinas 
Bay Santa Cruz, and during portion 
this time (1862) was assisted Dr. Edward 
Palmer. During this period did large 
amount gratuitous work, the way 
elaborating the material various branches 
the zoology the Pacific Coast. 1865 
prepared his series reports the higher 
classes animals. hape that this pre- 
liminary sketch will call attention Dr. 
Cooper’s ornithological work, and while 
not intended critical, have attempted 
him justice original observer and 
asan author. subsequent issue the 
will give detailed catalogue 
his publications expressly 
prepared for students who wish examine 
them. 
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Nesting the Santa Cruz Jay. 

the day April, 1897, 

was landed the west end 

Santa Cruz Island and for five 
days busied myself collecting and 
caring for the few species birds found 
within few miles camp. had 
been hoping find the Santa Cruz Jay 
nesting, but until the forenoon the 
8th May not bird had been seen. 
that day, after long walk the 
bottom canon, the first Jay was 
seen perched dead willow stump 
short distance ahead, and was once 
laid away basket out the hot 
sun. minutes’ search among the 
bushes and small trees nearby revealed 
nest the thick top scrubby oak, 
the steep side hill and level 
with eyes. careful approach 
showed the the nest where 
she remained until hand was but 
inches from her. She then flew toa 
tree forty yards off, from which she too 
was laid away with her mate. 

The nest contained two eggs and was 
the counterpart California Jay’s 
nest, being composed principally oak 
twigs and lined with rootlets. The next 
day, after long steep climb over rough 
hills, second nest was found near the 
bushes. The birds were heard calling 
the hill above the nest, which, after 
short search, was located. was 
similar construction the first and 
contained three eggs. half mile far- 
ther down the canon another nest was 
found near the end oak limb, fif- 
teen feet from the ground and contained 
two young birds. The location, mater- 
ial and size this nest was very similar 
that the Blue-fronted Jay Santa 
Clara County, Cal., much fact, 
that had tear slightly make 
sure there was mud it. The birds 
were absent when climbed out it, 
and thought possible that the Blue- 
fronted might 6ccur the Island. 

few hundred yards farther nest 
was seen willow tree near the 
stream, twelve feet up. The bird re- 
mained until nearly touched her, 
when she flew across the stream and 
called her mate, who came and silently 
watched short distance away. 


The silence the Island Jays was very 
noticeable, and except for their habit 
perching conspicuous places, might 
have prevented their discovery. Judg- 
ing from the four nests examined, two 
three eggs would seem aver- 
age set. The eggs are somewhat larger 
than the average eggs californica. 
Those obtained measure: (Set 1.21x 
1.18x.84. (Set 1.15x.90, 1.18x 
1.18x.92. (Set 1.14x 
.88, 1.16x86 inches. The markings are 
much color also, being light 
brown, grayish and lavender. 

Berryessa, Cal., Dec. 24, 1898. 


Two Albinos from Los Angeles, Cal. 


Carpodacus 
Oct. 14, 1898 secured 
House Finch from large flock the 
same The. head, neck and 
body this bird are almost snowy 
whiteness. the wings, 
maries, two secondaries and most the 
greater and lesser wing coverts are white; 
the remainder the wing feathers are 
normal. The pattern coloration 
the wings exactly similar. The tail 
normal, with the exception one 
the middle feathers, which has 
tip and has peculiar shriveled ap- 
pearance. The bill was white, rather 
bluish toward the tip; the feet, pale 
flesh color, and the legs trifle darker; 
adult female. 

Zonotrichia leucophrys intermedia. 
Dec. 18, 1898, Mr. Howard 
several birds had se- 
cured the same day, and among them, 
albino Intermediate Sparrow. 
was immature bird, but the sex was 
indistinguishable, the sexual organs 
dull, smoky white all over except 
the top the head, where traces the 
brown crown are apparent. Traces 
the white tips are visible the greater 
wing coverts, which are trifle darker 
than the rest the wing. The iris 
was brown. Los An- 
geles, Cal. 
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Spring Migration 1896 the San Gabriel Valley. 


BY HORACE A. GAYLORD, PASADENA, CAL. 


| Read before the Southern Division of the Cooper Orn. Club, Jan. 8, 1898.] 


WING the mild winter 

1895-96, the spring migration 

1896 was somewhat earlier than 
usual. Beginning the latter part 
February with the arrival flocks 
Violet-green Swallows, the migration 
promised its height before the 
middle April. March and 
was suddenly checked severe 
snow storms the mountains and cold 
weather the valley. 

The cold weather not only proved 
check the northward migration, 
but cut off the food supply birds, 
which had not been seen only re- 
corded small numbers during the 
winter, and compelled them move 
southward out the mountains into 
the warmer valleys nearer the coast. 
The most noticeable example this 
was the Band-tailed Pigeon. 
species had not been seen the valley 
during the winter, but immediately 
after the storm large them 
were noticed the grain-fields and 
oaks the valley. The mountain 
Bluebird had before March been 
noticed once twice during the winter; 
but the two weeks following March 
was common. Among other species 
whose numbers the valley were con- 
siderably increased the effects the 
storm were the Californian Woodpecker, 
Golden-crowned 
Sparrow, Thurber’s Junco, Cedar Wax- 
wing, and Western Robin. 

The Swallows which had ‘early 
ventured upon their northward journey 
were caught rough weather. 
number were seen March flying 
wildly the pouring rain. However, 
the quick return warm and pleasant 
weather cleared the valley large 
number winter visitants and 
March the swallows had again taken 
their course through the valley from 
southeast northwest, breaking the 
wind, were, the great 
tude which was follow. 

Before the end March 
ward migration was well under way; 
Band-tailed Pigeons, 


Hawks, Red-naped and Red-breasted 
Sapsuckers, Lewis’ Woodpeckers and 
American Pipits had disappeared 
their northward journey; while Say’s 
and Vermilion Flycatchers had 
left the valleys the coast for their 
breeding homes the east side the 
mountains. But fill the vacancies 
made these departures there had ar- 
rived from the south Texan Night- 
hawks, Costa’s and Rufous Hummers, 
Arkansas Kingbirds, Bullock’s and Ari- 
zona Hooded Orioles, Cliff Swallows 
and others. 

The number arrivals and depart- 
ures each day was increasing, and 
the last two weeks April 
ward movement was 
Most the migrants were moving 
northwest, parallel the mountain 
ranges. 

About April the last Cassin’s King- 
birds were seen; the same date the 
Ash-throated Flycatcher was first noted 
Hummingbird, Western and 
Sparrow, Green-tailed Towhee, Black- 
headed Grosbeak, Bunting, 
Warbling and Cassin’s Vireos, Cala- 
veras, Yellow, Black-throated Gray, 
Macgillivray’s and Pileolated Warblers, 
and Russet-backed Thrush 
fore this date Lutescent Warblers and 
Western Yellowthroats had increased 
their numbers over winter residents 
large extent. California Purple 
Finches and Ruby-crowned Kinglets 
had left the valley. 

The migration was fast reaching its 
height; still, number summer resi- 
dents and transients had not arrived. 
April showed the presence more 
species than had hitherto been noticed; 
over sixty different species 
corded within the radius miles 
from the mouth Arroyo Seco outside 
the mountains. Warblers, sparrows 
and flycatchers were especially abund- 
ant. new arrivals were the Belted 
Kingfisher, Olive-sided Flycatcher, 
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Western Wood Pewee, Western Blue 
Grosbeak, Phainopepla, 
and Hermit Warblers, and the Long- 
tailed Chat. The Thurber’s Junco and 
the Dwarf Hermit Thrush were the 
only species which had left since April 
15. 

Soon after the 25th, the 
great wave birds began show signs 
decreasing, and May there had 
been considerable lessening the 
numbers good many species. 
Belted Kingfisher, the Intermediate, 
Golden-crowned, Black-chinned, and 
Lincoln’s Sparrows, Green-tailed Tow- 
hee, Western Blue Grosbeak, Cassin’s 
Vireo, Calaveras, Lutescent, Audubon’s 
and Black-throated Gray Warblers, had 
entirely disappeared. There was yet 
appear important. factor the 
migration, and its magnitude 
was possibly more noticeable because 
showed itself its full strength after 
the greater part the general migra- 
tion had passed. Filling the entire val- 
ley with one the most beautiful forms 
bird-life, was pleasant sight 
everyone but the orchardists. The first 
individuals this migration-wave 
Louisiana Tanagers appeared during 
the last few days April. The birds 
were common May and from May 
they were abundant every- 
where the valley. Two the great- 
est centers attraction for the mass 
migrants were the blossoming grevilia 
trees and unfortunately, the cherry 
orchards, whose fruit was then its 
prime. Never before had spring mi- 
gration filled the valley with such 
number brilliantly-colored birds 
the same species. Even uninterested 
persons remarked the abundance 
Tanagers. Happily this was only mi- 
gration, and May the greater part 
them had gone, and May saw the 
last one the valley. 

While much attention was directed 
toward this remarkable migration 
Tanagers, most the other migrants 
had passed on, and all our summer resi- 
dents had arrived. However, large 
numbers Phainopeplas were still 
the valley; and had not been for the 
presence many Tanagers their 
numbers would have seemed very re- 
markable. The and oaks 


were the feeding places hundreds 
these birds, which stayed the valley 
until June after which all but the 
breeding birds had left. 

Since the last February had been 
busy watching the ever-changing rep- 
resentation bird-life, and now could 
rest and wonder the great transfor- 
mation which had taken place. avi- 
fauna only represented residents 
and winter visitants had been gradually 
replaced summerers. date could 
fixed when the summer visitants ap- 
peared and the winter birds departed; 
definite line drawn between migra- 
tory and sedentary birds; but from the 
time when the first Violet-green Swal- 
low obeyed the natural law which told 
return its summer abode, until 
the last Phainopepla had reached its 
breeding home our fields, there had 
been ever-changing avifauna ‘the 
San Gabriel Valley. 

Calaveras Co., writes the Phainopep- 
common summer resident that 
place. were first observed 
May, their single bell-like note acting 
index their location. says: 
“While the notes these birds are 
heard all through the hills, each pair 
have their own foraging grounds which 
are not intruded upon. endeavored 
locate some the nests but the fe- 
male was probably the nest and the 
male would not approach while was 
near and could never detect 
ing food. watched for their broods 
but could never observe them. The 
birds have been gradually disappearing 
since the first September but have 
heard occasional notes the first 
November.” 


CONTRIBUTIONS for the next issue 
the BULLETIN are desired promptly. 
fill the pages bi-monthly means that 
you, contributor, must collect your 
field notes and prepare them for publi- 
cation once. note interest 
too short find place our BULLETIN 
and believe that those who have 
heretofore been discouraged the time 
required secure publication will ap- 
preciate the prompt appearance their 
articles. 
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Nesting the Fulvous Tree Duck. 


BY A. M. SHIELDS, SAN FRANCISCO, 


[Read before the Northern Division of the Cooper Orn. Club, Jan. 7, 1899.] 


HILE the Fulvous Tree Duck 
well known nearly, not all, 
our leading authorities and has been 
made the subject extended notes 
Baird, Brewer and Ridg- 
way, very little has been known its 
nesting habits. have made 
study our Duck family and have per- 
sonally taken sets eggs eight spec- 
ies, but was not until June this 
year (1898) that had the good fortune 
the rule with desirable oological finds, 
“take” was quite 

Mr. Brewer states his notes that 
this duck occasionally visits the Island 
Trinidad (at intervals several 
years) and while the island raises its 
young, several broods sometimes being 
raised during season, but appar- 
ently unable definitely state whether 
the bird nests upon the ground 
hollow trees does its black-breasted 
congener. Col. discovered this 
duck the vicinity Sonora, Mexico, 
where was fairly abundant during 
the breeding season. was informed 
natives its nesting that locality 
though omitted state other than 
that birds were said lay from 
pure white eggs.” 

impression that this bird 
mong the most variable and cosmopoli- 
tan its nesting habits any our 
ducks. While the central part the 
state during the early part last June, 
was collecting immense tule 
swamp containing rookery White- 
faced Glossy Ibis and Black-crowned 
Night Herons when was surprised 
seeing large number Fulvous Tree 
Ducks throughout the swamp. The 
birds were either pairs multiples 
pairs, and although the sexes are us- 
ually similar make identification 
little distance impossible, could, 
this readily locate the fe- 
males the fullness the abdomen. 
The ducks were much interested our 
movements, frequently circling around 
close and indicating their displeas- 


ure continually uttering their pecul- 
iar whistle. these actions were sug- 
gestive, assistants and myself forsook 
the Ibis rookery and commenced sys- 
tematic search among the tules for pos- 
sible nests After vain 
search several hours decided that 
was either too early else the birds 
were not nesting there. 

June found again the ground, 
the first pleasant observation being that 
instead pairs, many single ducks 
(presumably old drakes) were scattered 
here and there; also that when 
group birds were seen was like- 
contain three five ducks two 
four, all this indicating nests and set- 
ting birds--somewhere. were not 
long again penetrating the dense 
tules where searched diligently for 
hours, but about the only nests found 
were dozens the White-faced Glossy 
Ibis, which, this time, nearly all con- 
tained four little jet black balls down. 
Here would mention the apparent ap- 
athy the old Ibis’ toward their young; 
the very instant approached the 
nest the old bird would rise into the air 
and off she would mile 
feeding ground and frequently not 
appear while were the vicinity. 
few weeks before, while collecting 
Ibis eggs, the parent birds continually 
hovered overhead near-by and 
soon were few yards from 
nest just robbed, the old bird would set- 


‘tle down its edge and there remain 


silence until lost view among the 
thick rushes. 

After while flushed Redhead 
from her floating palace dry tules 
and down, the nest containing eggs 
which soon discovered were not all 
alike. were undoubtedly those 
the Redhead but three were differ- 
ent from anything had ever seen and 
were slightly smaller, slightly 
pyriform and chalky appearance 
when compared with those the Red- 
head. decided that these 
three strange eggs were those the 
Fulvous Tree Duck. Shortly after this 


| 
| 
| 
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one assistants found floating 
nest containing six large white eggs 
and one small one; the nest and its six 
large coarse-grained eggs once iden- 
tified those the Ruddy Duck, while 
the seventh resembled the three strange 
eggs the Redhead’s nest. 
long story short found six eight 
nests the Redhead and Ruddy Ducks 
and over half them contained one 
more the strange eggs, but search the 
tules might not single nest 
the Tree Duck could find. 
This was for the birds 
were certainly laying and the parasite 
eggs were theirs, and found myself 
wondering were not probable that 
the birds being accustomed nest 
hollow trees, and not having such facil- 
ities hand, had abandoned the idea 
having nests their own and adopt- 
the method the Cowbird 
ing its young. 

the afternoon was advanced 
gave for the day and remained over 
night farm-house few miles from 
the swamp. Starting early next morn- 
ing search different locality, the 
place selected was extensive strip 
high grass growing the damp swampy 
ground and sometimes several inches 
water. The grass was from two 
three feet high, variety commonly 
known grass and 
covered area perhaps one hundred 
acres low land between the deep wat- 
and the higher ground few hun- 
dred yards back. Just were 
lighting from the wagon the edge 
the swampy area saw Fulvous Tree 
Duck flying from the swamp. After 
few circles she dropped down among the 
dense grass not 300 yards distant, and 
not stopping put wading 
boots but keeping eye the spot 
where she had settled, quickly ap- 
proached and when within few yards 
was delightfully shocked flutter 
wings and the sight the 
rising and winging hasty retreat. 
reached the nest and what thrill 
the sight,--there the midst little 
vacant square four five feet was 
beautifully built nest, composed entire- 
grass, about six inches height 
and containing beautiful white eggs! 
immediately saw comparison that 


surmise the identity the 
strange parasite eggs found the day be- 
fore was correct. 

The nest was situated the center 
little open spot the grass; the 
open area had evidently been created 
the bird her quest for building 
material, for she had proceeded pull 
break off the grass immediately 
adjacent her nest grew higher and 
larger, until the nest finally occupied 
position broad daylight were, 
although not improbable that when 
the spot was selected was well hidden 
overhanging and surrounding grass. 
was not long securing this nest and 
eggs, after which began systematic 
search through the high grass and 
short time had found second nest 
constructed similarly the first but 
little better hidden, being under 
overhanging bunch grass which fur- 
nished slight covering. This nest 
contained eggs, deposited 
double layer, and the first set nine- 
teen was surprise what shall say 
this? 

subsequently found about doz- 
nests, all similarly situated and most 
them containing from 28, 30, 
and eggs. The smallest set found 
was nine and another eleven eggs, 
both evidently being incomplete the 
nests were not finished and incubation 
had not commenced. There are but two 
ways which account for the re- 
markable number eggs the sets; 
either the Fulvous Tree Duck possesses 
greater fecundity and much more 
prolific than any other known wild 
duck, several females frequently oc- 
cupy the same nest. which 
the above theories correct, and wheth- 
their habits this respect differ 
this country from those more southern 
climes, course unable state. 
While inclined the belief that 
one duck generally contributed the en- 
tire quota the large sets, yet the con- 
trary would not surprise me, the very 
fact their depositing eggs random 
nests other species demonstrates 
their “easy conscience” 
tices. 

The nests were main constructed 
wire grass and sparsely lined with down 
and feathers; the eggs were invariably 
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deposited two layers and are 
pure white color, and compared with 
the eggs other ducks, possess rather 
rough shell, sometimes even approach- 
ing chalky appearance and being fre- 
quently slightly pyriform shape. The 
1.65X2.20 inches, the majority eggs 
being mean average these extremes. 
The eggs partake the characteristics 
both those the and duck, 
but this not remarkable when 
emembered that the Tree Ducks con- 
stitute family supposed some 
have originated ages ago from the hy- 
bridization the goose and duck. They 
are equally home alfalfa patch 
(about dusk) lake water, and 
are entirely home oak forest 
not far from the breeding swamp, where 
they are said assemble for the pur- 
pose feeding acorns. 

regretted inability visit the 
breeding site these birds month 
two later order study their life 
history, but feel assured that imme- 
diately upon the young birds being able 
fly, the parents assemble their clans 


and depart once for their southern 
California later than September, after 
which they are entirely absent from our 
shores uotil the following spring when 
they return limited numbers. That 
well known ornithologist, Mr. Otto 
Emerson, Haywards, has kindly fa- 
vored with his notes this species 
which would indicate that the birds also 
nest trees this state, from all 
strange bird more ways than one-- 
equally home land water and 
wholly unbiased its nesting sites and 
feeding grounds. Mr. Emerson’s notes 
are follows: “On May 23, 1882, while 
collecting with Wm. Flint Lillie’s 
ranch near Tulare Lake noticed 
Fulvous Tree Duck sitting the en- 
trance hole large white oak near 
one the ditches, but was out the 
question it. Again May 
another was located sitting the edge 
lie’s ranch nine miles from Wild- 
flower, Tulare Co. and four five 
miles southeast the lake.” 


New Race the Brown Towhee. 
BY RICHARD C. MCGREGOR. 


Pipilo fuscus nov. NORTHERN Brown 


Closely related crissalis but distinguished grayer and more uniform color up- 
per parts, much paler throat patch and slightly longer tail. 
Type, ad. male (No. 2200, Coll. Battle Creek, California, 1898). Wing, 4.01; 


tail, 4.49; tarsus, 1.08; exposed culmen, .62. 


The characters assigned this form are seen glance, while comparison 
series from Battle Creek with birds from the central part California, show the 
under parts slightly paler and clearer the northern bird. The only speci- 
men collection which approaches skin from San Geronimo. Four 
young birds from Redding, taken August, and one from Battle Creek Octo- 
ber, are very much like young examples from Santa Cruz. 


AVERAGE MEASUREMENTS TAKEN FROM SIX EXAMPI,ES OF EACH FORM, 


crissalis 3.76 4.32 1.08 
carole 3.76 4.41 1.03 


Fifty-five skins have been examined from the following localities: San Geroni- 
mo, St. Helena, Palo Alto, 20, San Jose, Livermore, Gilroy, Banta, 
Ione, Morgan Hill, Santa Cruz, Placerville, Drytown, Ukiah, Cahto, 


Redding, Battle Creek, 


Battle Creek, the type locality, forms the boundary line between Tehama and 
Shasta Counties. towhees were collected either side the creek, less 
than two miles from the Sacramento River. Ball’s Ferry the nearest post-office. 


x. Named for Charlotte C. 
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COBLEIGH. 


Cooper Ornithological Club 
has suffered the loss es- 
teemed member the death 

Mr. William Cobleigh, who was per- 
haps best known our readers 
worker ornithology, although 
for three years past had been act- 
ive member the Club. His excellent 
writings the birds his native State, 
Illinois, many the older magazines 
have made his name familiar all the 
older workers. August 1897 left 
California for the 
gold fields Alas- 
ka, where, year 
later was strick- 
with typhoid 
fever and died 
‘Dawson Sept. 14, 

The 
says: 
“William Cob- 
leigh, formerly as- 
sistant postmaster 
Skaguay, who 
came Dawson 
July last and 
who recently died 
St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, 
Sunday afternoon 
(Sept. 25) the 
Dawson cemetery 
under the auspices 
the Order 
Elks, attended also 
members the 
Masonic Fraterni- 


Pythias, which 

organizations was member. 
life was magnificent specimen 
physical manhood, being over six feet 
height, and good health, weighing 
225 pounds. Contracting typhoid fever, 
despite the most diligent attention med- 
ically and otherwise succumbed the 
dread disease. the cemetery sim- 
ple but beautiful service was rendered, 
the Rev. Bowen officiating. Bro. 
Captain Jack Crawford, the famous poet 
scout, made some feeling remarks after 
which Bro. George Noble Seattle 
Lodge Elks sang God 


Thee,” his magnificent voice and the 
beautiful rendition this hymn touch- 
ing the hearts all. expected 
forward his remains his former home 
the opening next 
spring.” 

present, was born Pekin, IIL, 
August 30, 1868, being years age 
the time his demise. 1880 
moved Peoria, receiving his educa- 
tion the public schools that city 

and Pekin, after 
two years Knox 
College, Galesburg 
moved Canton, 
Ill., where fol- 
lowed farming un- 
til his departure 
for 
1897. was mar- 
ried Miss Jessie 
Justus St. Cloud 
Minn., Dec. 25, 
1892, but child- 
ren survive him. 
leaves wife 
Pecria, 
father, mother and 

sister Los An- 
geles and broth- 
ity the birds 
Illinois and dona- 
ted his large col- 
lection the Pe- 


sociation few 
years since. 

meeting the Ccoper Ornitho- 
logical Club held Nov. the following 
resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, have learned the 
death our esteemed co-worker and 
fellow member Cobleigh Daw- 
son City, September 14, 1898, 

Resolved Cooper Ornitholog- 
ical Club assembled, that deeply 
conscious the loss loyal member 
further 

Resolved that the ornithological ranks 
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have suffered the loss ardent 
bird whose whole-souled 
admiration for the varied charms Na- 
ture was outwardly reflected his gen- 
erous and impulsive disposition, and 
further 

Resolved that these resolutions en- 
rolled the minutes this meeting 
and copy transmitted the family 
our deceased member. 

Thus has another naturalist joined 
the “innumerable caravan” which, let 
hope, leads keener perception 
those mysteries nature which 
would all attain. 


Nesting Observations the Black Phoebe. 
BY F. B. JEWETT. 


| Read before the Southern Division of the Cooper Orn. 
Club, Jan. 8, 1898.) 


observations have been 
fined one pair birds which 


have nested barn for some 
eight years past. While cannot state 
positively that has been the same pair 
during the entire term led be- 
lieve that such the case. During the 
first two three years 
changed the site their nest frequent- 
ly, probably owing some disturbance, 
for afterwards when guarded them 
gainst interference they chose site 
which they have occupied ever since. 
The nest they now occupy situated 
the north side the barn under the 
ridge-pole, almost inaccessible except 
with long ladder. account this, 
observations the inside the 
ne:t have been means mirror 
atteched above. 

Both birds assisted the construction 
the nest, one working while the other 
kept watch. Both also incubated, di- 
vicing the work equally, nearly 
could judge. most cases the eggs 
were laid consecutive days, incuba- 
bation commencing immediately after 
the laying the last egg. young 
grew great rate and kept the old 
birds busy from morning night bring- 
ing food. They remained the nest 
average about two weeks, un- 
til was tco small forthem. After 
ing the nest the old birds continued 


feed them for some time. was lu- 
dicrous sight see five fluffy young- 
sters ranged one after the other the 
rose-bush stakes, with quivering, out- 
stretched wings and constant plaintive 
cries waiting their turn fed the 
‘The old birds took them one 
after another, never seeming make 
mistake whose turn was next. 

The youngsters were voracious little 
things; watch long would 
never saw one satiated. feeding 
them long they thought advisable, 
the old birds abandoned the young and 
started new brood. this way three 
broods were generally reared each 
year, the first and second usually con- 
sisting five, and the last four birds. 
The youngsters never remained long 
after they had been turned us- 
ually disappearing the third day. 

The birds have used the same nest 
for four years, tearing out the old lin- 
ing and replacing with new the 
beginning each season and mending 
places that had been broken. 
eggs were laid April and 
hatched April 21, and 23. Young 
birds left the nest May and were 
abandoned the old birds May 27. 
One them became entangled the 
horse-hair lining the nest, fell over 
the side, and was strangled death; 
his remains are still hanging there asa 
reminder the fate too precocious 
Black 1897, March 29, 
the old birds were busy tearing out the 
old lining and replacing with the new. 
Eggs were laid April and 12; 
incubation began April 15, the eggs 
hatched May and the young left 
the nest May 15. under the im- 
pression that this brood fell victims 
cats they disappeared suddenly be- 
fore they were able take care 
themselves. 


Mr. San Luis Obispo, 
will present through the Club paper 
the nesting habits the Black Oys- 
ter-catcher, observed the coast 
San Luis Obispo County. remarks 
tameness the birds and hopes 
secure some interesting photographs 
them next season. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


those who followed the reports 
the Cooper Ornithological Club for six years 
past our BULLETIN will need introduction. 
the Club’s proceedings, for which have 
hitherto been dependent upon space afforded 
current magazines, and whose publishers 
the Club acknowledges its indebtedness. The 
service thus secured has been 
could consistently expect, but our increas- 
ing needs have proven this method publica- 
tion wholly inadequate. The BULLETIN has 
taken form response general demand, 
and the initial issue represents fairly the stan- 
datd which shall characterize the numbers 
about follow. 

The BULLETIN will occupy sphere neces- 
its own; its object being represent 
generally the great West, and primarily the 
Cooper Club. conceded 
that the West rich its possibilities new 
discoveries, both faunal forms and data re- 
garding the life histories many species, and 


through the field work widely distributed 
corps members, the Club hopes present 
many papers special value science. The 
support all who are interested 
curing these results will gencrously recip- 


only valuable members the Club and 
Californian students birds, but will prove 
indispensable Ornithologists and Oologists 
the entire country who would keep touch 
with the progress science the great West. 
Descriptions new birds, and their nests and 
eggs will contributed from time time 
active field workers. Let record your 
prompt response these efforts. 


present our readers with this issue 
portrait that veteran Californian worker, 
Dr. Cooper, which here published for 
the first time. The biographical data secured 
Mr. Emerson, old friend the 
was collected part some time since 
Dr. Cooper, who, anticipation his de- 
cline, had brought together the results his 
work. Dr. Cooper, now years age, 
partially paralyzed and enfeebled, and the 
winter his well-spent life draws near, his 
legion friends will wish him days sweet 
peace and from pain. 


Mr. Shields’ contribution the rather re- 
markable nesting habits the Fulvous Tree 
Duck this issue, imparts science many in- 
teresting facts heretofore unknown, notably 
the manner nesting and the number eggs 
deposited this species. serves illus- 
trate the opportunity for research which lies 
within the grasp almost every bird student. 


Our cover design, representing the California 
Condor, the production Mr. Otto Em- 
erson, one California’s favored bird artists. 
Mr. home adorned with many 
charming bird paintings from his own brush 
and which show the elegance and grace the 
careful observer. 


Short notes are solicited from members, who 
will surprised the many items interest 
they will discover the past field 
notes alone. These should sent 
diately. shall make this interesting 
feature the although many notes 
for this issue are inadvertently crowded out. 


The San Francisco Chronicle, 26th, 
prints under the caption Successful Crusade 
against Jays and account game 
hunt held recently the Petaluma 
men’s Club, when its members turned out 
raid against all hawks and bluejays. The joint 
bag shuwed 821 bluejays and hawks “of var- 
ious slaughtered the plea that 
would have destroyed least five eggs 
during the next breeding The ig- 
norance displayed this star organization 
deplorable the extreme, and each member 
should enrich his library with few the gov- 
ernment publications the raptorial birds 
and bluejays and their food habits, thus render- 
ing himself more capable exercising the dis- 
cretion necessary the proper use gun. 
The BULLETIN stands for bird protection, and 
will strenuously oppose wanton slaughter 
ail times regardless highly 
commend the excellent work done and the 
fearless stand taken this matter 
New York City. 
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Officers of the 
Cooper Ornithological Club, 1899. 
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ERNEST ADAMS................ President 


Southern Division. 


President 

HOWARD 

M 


Official Minutes the Southern Division. 


OCTOBER. 


The Division met the residence 
Leland Los Angeles October 
Rising was elected membership. The resig- 
nation Young Pasadena was ac- 
cepted, and the name Harold Gay Craf- 
ton was proposed for active membership. 
paper entitled Trip the West 
Leland was read. Mr. Daggett 
read few extracts from letter received from 
Mr. Joseph Grinnell now Kotzebue Sound. 
Preparations were made for Outing Meet- 
ing Mt. Wilson October Adjourned. 

The Annual Outing meeting the Southern 
Division was held Mt. Wilson October 29, 
Owen being elected chairman pro tem. 
Mr. Harold Gay Crafton was elected act- 
ive membership the Club. Mr. 
Howard made few remarks regarding the 
laws California pertaining the Dove 
and Mountain Quail, and suggested that reso- 
lutions adopted and sent the proper 
authorities requesting that the 
shortened. lay the matter 
over until the next meeting. Adjourned. 

NOVEMBER. 

The November meeting was held the resi- 
dence Daggett Pasadena Nov. 26, 
President McCormick the chair, and 
members present. The Secretary was 
enquire into the rumor the 
death Maurice Hatch, fellow member. 

The subject Bulletin was discussed 
its entirety and upon motion Mr. Daggett 
McCormick, Leland and Robertson was ap- 


pointed draft set resolutions embodying 
the sense the Club this regard. The 
meeting adjourned meet December when 
the annual banquet will held. 


DECEMBER. 

The Annual meeting was held Los Ange- 
les Dec. with President McCormick the 
chair, and seven members present. The treas- 
urer’s report showed hand. letter 
from Mr. Hatch Escondido was read 
announcing the death his son, Maurice 
Hatch, club member, May and the 
secretary was instructed draft resolutions 
respect. The name Tyler Los 
Angeles was propused for membership. Of- 
ficers for 1899 were elected follows: Presi- 
Daggett; Secretary, Howard Robertson; Treas- 
urer, Swarth. banquet was served and 
the following papers were read: Secretary’s 
Annual Report, Howard Robertson; Notes 
the Nesting the Western Flycatcher, 
Leland; Summer Resident Warblers Ari- 
zona, Howard, and four papers from the 
Northern Division. 


Official Minutes the Northern Division. 


SEPTEMBER. 

The Annual Fall was held the 
home Barlow San Jose Saturday even- 
ing September Fifteen members were pres 
ent with Dr. Cauch asa 
Armitage Alameda and Claude Fyfe San 
Francisco were dropped from the Club for 
long-standing delinquency. The Southern 
Division report July was and filed. 

Henry Kaeding recorded the taking 
adult male Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker 
Taylorsville, Plumas Co. which marks the ex- 
treme southern limit its known habitat. 
The following papers were read: Few 
Notes the Birds Shasta Ralph 
Arnold; ‘‘Nesting the Hermit Warbler’’ 
Barlow; ‘‘Nesting and Other Habits the 
Emerson; ‘‘Some Summer Birds Santa Cruz 
John Willard. Mr. Wheeler en- 
tertained the members with descriptive talk 
trip Pyramid Lake, Nevada, after which 
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the meeting adjourned. 


NOVEMBER. 


The Division met the residence Wm. 
Flint Oakland with sixteen members 
present. The name Theodore Hoover 
Stanford University was proposed for mem- 
bership. Nominations for the offices Presi- 
dent, Vice President, Secretary and Treasurer 
the Northern Division for 1899 were made, 
the election take place the January nicet- 
ing. 

The Secretary reported the death Mr. 
Cobleigh, aclub member, Dawson City 
September 14, whither had gone the 
fall were adopted his 
memory and will found another column. 
vote thanks was extended the Michigan 
Ornithological Club fora file its Bulletin. 
Publishing propositions from the and 
Michigan Ornithological Club were declined. 
Mr. Jno. Daniel’s proposed magazine was 
named temporary official organ. 

discussion followed concerning the Club 
printing its own Bulletin, the Secretary being 
instructed prepare and mail general circu- 
lar all members. special meeting for the 
purpose further considering the matter was 
vision report October was read and 

Papers were read follows: the 
son; for Individual Work’’ 

Adjourned. 


DECEMBER. 


special meeting was held December 
the residence Emerson Haywards 
consider the matter the Club issuing 
Bulletin, the same serve sole official or- 
Emerson, Cohen and Johu 
Willard was named draft complete resolu- 
tions and plans for publishing bi-monthly 
bulletiu. report from the Southern Di- 
vision Committee was read and embodied 
the resolutions. The resolutions adopted 
provide for 16-page bi-monthly bulletin, the 
Board Managers consist Editor-in- 


Chief, one Assistant and Business Manager 
from the Northern Division and one Assistant 
Editor and Business Manager from the South- 
ern Division. The adopted resolutions are 


ordered submitted the Southern Division 
for endorsement. The bid for printing was 
awarded Nace Santa Clara. 


JANUARY. 


The annual was held San Jose, 
January Theodore Hoover was elected 
membership. Officers for 1899 were elected 


follows: President, Otto Emerson; Vice- 
President, Ernest Adams; Secretary, Barlow; 
Treasurer, Two Southern Divis- 
ion reports were read and bills for $7.15 ordered 
paid. Resolutions establishing the BULLETIN 
were passed. Papers were read: Nesting the 
Fulvous Tree Duck, Shields; Nesting 
the Santa Cruz Jay, Beck; Day With 
the Raptores, Ernest Adams; and one paper 
from the Southern Division. The March meet- 
ing will held Alameda. 


Protective Coloration. 


the time visit San Jose 
del Cabo, Lower California, May 
nearly all the plants were foliage. 
There are two shrubs, however, 
rina corallodendron and spin- 
osa, red flowers come out before 
the leaves. The resemblance these 
flowers red bird was marked and 
several times started, from distance 
seventy-five one hundred yards, 
carefully approach bunch scar- 
let flowers hopes destroying 
Cardinalis Pyrrhuloxia. made 
the error taking blossoms for birds 
and believe this instance protective 
coloration worth bringing notice, 
Fish Hatchery, Battle Creek, Cal. 


THE recent Congress the 
Washington, C., the song 
the Brown Thrasher was reproduced 
through the graphophone. Mr. Barlow 
receipt several graphophone re- 
cords from Lieut. Jno. Daniel Jr., 
Lynchburg, Va., which were made 
Lieut. Daniel Washington, and which 
quote some interesting portions the 
programme and other matters 
ornithological interest. These were 
reproduced the meeting the Nor- 
thern Division the Cooper Club, Jan- 
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Exchange Notices. 


Each member the Club, not arrears for 
words each during the year. 


Any one having duplicate sets 
California eggs who cares exchange 
for same, please address, CHAMB- 
ERS, Santa Monica, Cal. 


edition Coue’s Key 
for your selection from list Cali- 
fornia sets and skins value $20.00 
per Taylor’s and Webster’s catalogues 
Cal. 


TELEGRAPH have 
Western Union relays, almost new for 
sale exchange. Ridgway’s 
clature Colors” wanted. 
Santa Clara, Cal. 


For SALE fresh 
skins California Quail and California 
Clapper Rail and series skins and 
eggs from Santa Cruz and San Miguel 
Islands. Berryessa, Cal. 


EXCHANGE—Birds from Marin Co., 
Californa and vicinity, for series from 
Pacific Coast, California preferred. On- 
LIARD, 307 Sansome St., San Francisco. 

For SALE ExCHANGE—Sixty first- 
class California skins, and 300 
Would like first-class western sets 
skins; photos bird-life, views, etc. 
WILLARD, 2221 Elm St., Oakland, 
Cal. 


WANTED—To purchase exchange 
for rare specimens Good 
things from California especially desired. 
also wish exchange for 
the Spurred Towhee from all parts 
the State. R.C. Palo Al- 
to, Cal. 


Vol. 
3,6; Vol. II, No. “Osprey” Vol. 
Nos. Coues Key, Davies Taxi- 
lers. Can offer choice sets first 
class skins. ADAMS, 364 
St:, San Jose, Cal. 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR 
VESTMENT—230 acres level 
dering Lake Tahoe, Cal., suitable for 
subdivision. Will greatly increase 
value the near future. Will sell 
exchange whole part: 
lars address, Fyffe, Cal. 


for other desirable 
sets: White-faced Glossy Ibis, Red- 
head, Cinnamon Teal, Mallard, Ruddy 
and Fulvous Tree Ducks, Avocet, Black- 
necked Stilt, California Gull, White 
Pelican, and other desirable western 
land and water birds. SHIELDS, 
Crocker Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


ExcHANGE—Bird skins from the 
vicinity Stanford University and 
Santa Cruz, California, for rare com- 
mon Warblers. would like corres- 
pond with several eastern collectors 
with view securing series com- 
mon eastern. Warblers. Pine, Wilson’s, 
Worm-eating, Prairie, Palm and Black- 
throated Blue Warblers especially de- 
sired. have few choice skins 
Stanford University, Cal. 

Bright! Breezy! Birdsy! 


The OSPREY: 


A Monthly Magazine of.... 


Popular Ornithology. 


Profusely Illustrated. 


and THEODORE Editors 
WALTER ADAMS JOHNSON, Associate Editor 
AGASSIZ Art Editor 


THE published Nos. 
321-323 Street, Washington, 
C., THE Publishing Com- 
pany, whom subscriptions adver- 
tisements, and all business commu- 
ticles intended for publication, and 
books for review should addressed 
Dr. Coues, 1726 Street, Wash- 
ington, 

Subscription, One Dollar Year. 
Single Numbers, Back 
Numbers special rates. Write for 
Club rates. 


UMI 


ADDRESS, 


TAYLOR, 


Alameda, California. 


Box 1065, 


many very desirable eggs, also with nests, 
authentic, nicely prepared and accompanied 
full data, For Cash Only. Can fur- 
nish number sets the spring, such 


White-tailed Kite and Duck Hawk, also, 
probably 


California Vulture. 


Many less rare sets, some series. Now 
have offer, Black Blk 
Petrel 1-1, Little Brown Crane (Yukon), 
Pt. Pinos Thurber’s Junco, Townsend’s 
Solitaire, Nuthatch, Hutton’s Vireo, 
Thick-billed Sparrow, Sooty Grouse, Sooty 
and Yellow-nosed Albatross, Owls, Sea 
Birds’ eggs, etc., etc. Minimum order $2.00. 
Oologists will well write fully 


desiderata, rarities otherwise. 


“The Story the 


(Profusely Illustrated) Cents. 


“Taylor’s Standard American Egg 


(For exchangers’ use) Cents. 


Choice Sets Eggs. 


